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concept of discarnate spirit life. That seed, that link in the chain of 
being which Buddhists call Jcamma (karma), seems too slight a thing 
to carry much individuality, but so does every germ. If there be no con- 
tinuity of historical memory, still an inferential memory, so to speak, may 
fill the moral requirements. 

The statement of facts regarding Buddhist psychology contained in 
this review is no epitome of Mrs. Rhys Davids's manual, but is rather the 
starting-point from which she enters the jungle of ideas. She is a path- 
breaker rather than a clearer of the ground ; no wonder if we find it hard to 
see the forest for the trees. A reader will lose his way hopelessly unless 
he enter equipped either with the rudiments of Buddhist philosophy or 
with such knowledge of general psychology as will enable him to grasp 
the ideas, aided by Mrs. Rhys Davids's broad scholarship and command of 
technical language. Elementary students should use the book under guid- 
ance. To advantage, the matter might have been more clearly arranged 
or at least summarized in tables. For lack of this the book may well be 
read with some simpler account of Buddhist psychology as an introduction. 
Such is Chapter IV of T. W. Rhys Davids's " Buddhism," a little volume 
published in London as one of the " Non-Christian Religious Systems " 
series and not to be confused with his American Lectures of the same title. 

As a final judgment, the existence of Mrs. Rhys Davids's new manual 
removes all excuse hereafter for absence of the Buddhist theory from a 
place in any curriculum that pretends to set psychology in its historical 
relatione. 

Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The Social Problem: A Constructive Analysis. Charles A. Ell wood. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 225. 

On its negative side, " the problem before us is not how to avoid 
political revolution, but rather how to avoid the decay and disintegration 
of society itself." Positively speaking, the problem is simply that of 
" human living together." To this end society must control " heredity, 
social environment, and personal education." For the first the means is to 
be found in eugenics. For the second, so far as the economic environment 
is concerned, the author favors, not socialism, but the intermediate pro- 
gramme of social reforms, including labor insurance, minimum wage, 
free employment bureaus, " free justice," and, finally, with special em- 
phasis, the scientific reform of taxation, which shall make " findings " 
rather than earnings carry the main burdens. These " findings " include 
bequests, the unearned increment in land values, and " speculative profits." 
In regard to social environment on its spritual side, we must have a 
" revaluation, in a thoroughly social and humanitarian sense," of family 
life, government, religion, and morality. For this the author looks chiefly 
to personal education, which is to stimulate the rational and altruistic 
sides of human nature and to repress mere instinct and mere egoism. To 
procure the social organization which will promote these ends we require 
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trained social experts or efficient social leaders. " The universities pro- 
duce experts in law and medicine and agriculture and engineering, but 
experts in the problem of human living together, very rarely; yet these 
experts are the ones most needed at the present time if western civilization 
is not to perish through its failure to solve the social problem." 

The general tendency of the book is against a material or economic 
view of the foundations of society, — views which the author calls " nega- 
tive," because they omit the vital spiritual factor. The work hardly calls 
for much comment. The titles of chapters raise hopes of a somewhat more 
specific solution than the author is in a position to furnish. There are 
stretches of the book in which he is hardly successful in keeping his head 
above the waters of utter commonplace. The references at the close to 
trained leaders and to the university as the institution which is to train 
them interestingly recall the principle laid down in J. S. Mill's early 
essays, the principle which went so far to shape the whole production of 
his life, a principle, however, which seems no nearer realization in our 
time than his. Yet Mill was more specific in the steps he recommended 
than our author in the present idealistic and amiable volume. 

Dickinson S. Miller. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. August-Sep- 
tember, 1915. Constructive Delusions (pp. 153-184) : John T. MacCurdy 
and Walter L. Treadwell. - Three cases are analyzed and an endeavor 
made " to establish the claim that delusions in dementia prsecox which take 
the form of objective speculations rather than subjective experiences are an 
evidence of a milder psychotic reaction and hence warrant a prognosis of 
chronicity rather than deterioration." The " scattering of thought arises 
from a failure to formulate underlying fancies in an objective way." In- 
sanity of ideas depends " on the critical judgment of the age which produces 
them," and there are "essential psychological differences between creeds 
and religious delusions." Socrates in the Light of Modern Psychopathology 
(pp. 185-200) : Morris J. Karpas. Socrates is considered the father of 
psychology and the grandfather of modern psychopathology. Many quota- 
tions are made and a bibliography given which illustrate the author's point. 
"The Socratic conception of the unconscious conforms in many respects 
with our present knowledge of it, especially in so far as our psychoana- 
lytic experience shows us conclusively what a potent factor is exercised by 
the unconscious in the determination of psychotic and neurotic phenomena. 
Indeed in the Socratic sense such manifestations are anti-social and can 
not be identified with virtue, hence they are not conscious. One may say 
Socrates unconsciously conceived the modern idea of the dynamics of the 



